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HANDWRITING 


POINT  OF  VIEW 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  other  methods  of  making  better  and 
more  permanent  records  are  in  existence  today,  handwriting  remains  a 
skill  essential  to  modern  living.  It  is  a  tool  still  widely  used  in  recording 
information  and  ideas.  It  is  true  that,  for  a  few  individuals  who  possess 
the  necessary  fine  muscular  co-ordination  and  who  are  interested  in 
producing  aesthetically  pleasing  effects,  handwriting  may  become  an  art, 
but  for  the  vast  majority  of  people  it  is  a  useful  tool  which  helps  them 
live  more  efficiently  and  effectively.  As  such,  handwriting  is  not  an 
end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to  an  end. 

The  functional  approach  to  the  teaching  of  handwriting  should  be 
Used.  Very  soon  after  the  child  has  been  introduced  to  handwriting  he 
should  practice  reproducing  material  with  which  he  is  familiar.  As  soon 
as  possible  he  should  use  as  practice  material  in  the  handwriting  period 
words,  phrases  and  simple  sentences  which  occur  in  his  reading  and 
conversation.  The  child  soon  loses  interest  in  practice  which  is  confined 
to  monotonous  drill  on  individual  letter  forms. 

Not  only  should  the  child  use  meaningful  material  for  practice  in 
handwriting,  but  he  should  also  be  given  ample  opportunity  to  use  his 
handwriting  ability  in  a  wide  variety  of  situations.  In  the  early  grades 
the  child  will  be  interested  in  such  activities  as  printing  captions  for  his 
art  products  and  printing  his  name  and  simple  greetings  on  the  Christmas 
cards,  Easter  cards  and  Valentines  which,  he  has  made.  In  the  higher 
grades  he  will  use  his  handwriting  ability  in 'the  many  language  and 
Enterprise  activities  carried  on  in  the  classroom. 

The  f  unctonal  approach  does  not  imply  that  controlled  and  systematic 
practice  is  unnecessary.  It  does,  however,  imply  that  practice  shall  not 
consist  of  meaningless  drill.  The  functional  approach  further  implies 
that  instruction  be  individualized  to  a  certain  extent.  Improvement  in 
handwriting  skill  depends  at  least  in  part  upon  muscular  co-ordination 
and  control,  and  learning  capacity.  Because  individuals  differ  in  these 
respects  additional  guidance  and  opportunity  for  practice  should  be  given 
to  those  children  who  most  need  it. 

Improvement  in  handwriting  is  facilitated  when  there  is  constant 
evaluation.  Individual  difficulties  must  be  diagnosed  and  appropriate 
remedial  work  given.  Standards  acceptable  for  the  grade  level  at  which 
the  children  are  working  must  be  established  and  the  children  encouraged 
to  bring  their  handwriting  up  to  these  standards.  Finally,  there  must 
be  continuous  examination  and  correction  of  all  written  work  by  both 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  Two  standards  of  acceptability  must  not  be 
established,  the  one  to  apply  to  written  work  in  the  writing  period  and 
the  other  to  apply  to  other  writing  activities. 


AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

1.  Skills  and  Abilities 

(a)  To  develop  a  neat  and  legible  style  of  handwriting. 

(b)  To  develop  the  ability  to  write  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  speed. 

(c)  To  develop  the  pupil's  ability  to  examine  critically  his  own  hand- 
writing and  to  work  toward  improvement. 

2.  Understandings 

(a)  To  bring  to  the  pupil  a  realization  of  the  usefulness  of  hand- 
writing as  an  aid  to  learning. 

(b)  To  foster  an  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  neat  and  legible 
handwriting  when  recording  or  communicating  information  and 
and  ideas. 


Correct  Position  of  Hands  and  Arms  for  Cursive  Writing 


INSTRUCTIONAL  SUGGESTIONS 

The  following  suggestions  and  advice  may  assist  each,  teacher  in 
developing  effective  handwriting  techniques  in  the  class. 

1.  Writing  should  always  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  expression  and  not 
as  an  end  or  goal  in  itself.  Writing  lessons  should  aim  at  improving 
the  quality  of  expression  through  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  hand- 
writing. 

2.  The  skill  to  be  developed  is  writing  not  drawing.  Tracing  letters 
over  several  times,  either  on  paper  or  at  the  blackboard  is  a  technique 
sometimes  used  with  pupils  beginning  either  manuscript  or  cursive 
writing.  This  technique  is  effective  in  that  errors  or  letter  form  can 
be  corrected,  and  additional  practice  provided  with  a  minimum  of 
paper.  Tracing  should  follow  a  free  writing  movement  rather  than 
cramped  copying. 

3.  Practice  should  be  in  terms  of  individual  needs.  The  child  should 
work  for  his  own  improvement  rather  than  in  competition  with  other 
pupils.  He  should  receive  praise  and  commendation  for  worthwhile 
efforts. 

4.  Evaluation  should  be  continuous.  Self-checking  is  the  most  effective 
avenue  to  improvement.  Model  letter  forms  may  be  constantly  dis- 
played in  the  room  for  easy  reference  by  pupils  during  regular  or 
practice  assignments.  The  child  who  can  identify  his  best  effort  or  his 
worst  effort  shows,  by  that  recognition,  his  knowledge  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  desirable  standard.  Samples  of  writing  should  be  collected 
periodically  to  provide  comparison  with  present  efforts  and  to  allow 
diagnosis  of  chronic  difficulties.  Since  writing  is  properly  associated 
with  all  subjects,  evaluation  may  be  undertaken  in  any  period  or  in  any 
subject  field. 

5.  Legibility  and  neatness  are  sounder  criteria  than  is  speed.  Writing 
should  not  be  laborious,  but  speed  should  be  of  secondary  consideration. 
Letter  form  is  of  primary  importance.  Practice  should  be  devoted  to 
the  problem  of  control  of  pen  or  pencil.  Proper  pen  control  and  letter 
form  will  precede  any  effort  to  increase  writing  speed.  Occasionally 
some  teachers  like  to  use  rhythmic  counting  in  practice  periods  to 
develop  freedom  of  movement  with  controlled  speed.  A  fair  degree 
of  speed  is  sufficient  to  meet  school  and  post-school  needs.  Frequently 
teachers  encourage  undue  haste  in  not  allowing  enough  time  for  the 
completion  of  written  assignments.  When  written  work  is  assigned 
the  child  should  be  given  sufficient  time  to  finish  the  assignment 
using  the  same  writing  speed  as  that  required  in  the  practice  periods. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  speed  specified  in  certain  writing  scales 
tends  to  be  slightly  too  fast  for  many  pupils. 

6.  Formal  practice  periods  should  be  brief.  For  beginners  frequent 
practice  will  be  needed  to  fix  letter  forms,  and  to  make  the  correct 
writing  habits  natural  and  automatic.  Fifteen  minutes  a  day  should  be 
a  maximum  for  pupils  in  Grades  I  and  II.  Thereafter,  writing  practice 
may  be  reduced  to  three  periods  per  week. 

7.  The  best  time  for  practice  in  writing  is  immediately  following  a  period 
of  quiet  activity.  Vigorous  activity  such  as  outdoor  play  will  tend 
to  reduce  temporarily  fine  muscular  control. 


8.  Large  muscles  develop  first.  Writing  size  for  the  beginner  will  be 
at  least  two  spaces  high.  Appropriate  adjustments  to  smaller  size 
can  be  made  as  individual  muscular  control  and  writing  efficiency 
improves. 

9.  Good  handwriting  requires  proper  materials.  Proper  pencils,  pens, 
ink,  paper  and  writing  surface  are  important.  Fountain  pens  may- 
be used  after  the  child  has  fully  mastered  pen-and-ink  writing,  possibly 
during  the  sixth  grade.  Cheap  fountain  pens  are  apt  to  have  poor 
nibs  and  poor  ink  flow.  A  cork  grip  pen  of  fair  size,  fitted  with  a 
medium  nib,  (Sprott  No.  2  is  satisfactory)  is  best  for  beginning  pen- 
and-ink  work.  Paper  should  be  of  fair  quality  and  properly  lined. 
Avoid  the  use  of  large,  thick  exercise  books.  The  size  is  awkward  for 
use  on  primary  desks,  and  the  thickness  makes  a  poor  foundation 
beneath  the  writing  surface.  In  addition,  the  quality  of  paper  is 
generally  poor.  For  Grade  I  many  schools  use  the  half -page  size  paper. 
This  probably  accommodates  the  amount  of  printing  a  beginning  pupil 
can  accomplish  at  one  time.  The  proper  use  and  care  of  blotters,  pen- 
wipers, ink-wells,  pencils,  etc.  are  important. 

10.  Physical  conditions  are  influential  factors  in  good  writing  as  well  as 
in  good  health.  Proper  seating,  reasonable  quietness,  clean  hands  and 
adequate  light  promote  ease  and  quality  in  writing.  Armchair  seats 
and  cramped  desk  surfaces  offer  poor  writing  accommodation.  The 
rickety  seat-desk  furniture  found  in  some  schools  frequently  creates 
a  genuine  writing  hazard.  Sweaty  dirty  hands  mean  smudged,  untidy 
writing. 

11.  Only  writing  of  good  quality  should  be  accepted.  Many  pupils  are 
prone  to  exert  minimum  efforts  in  routine  situations.  Acceptance 
of  poorly  written  assignments  will  tend  to  counteract  any  emphasis 
for  neatness  that  may  be  made  in  writing  practice  periods.  Experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  writing  will  normally  improve  when  it 
becomes  apparent  that  second-rate  efforts  will  not  be  satisfactory 
under  any  circumstances. 

12.  It  is  most  essential  that  the  teacher's  writing  provide  a  good  example 
for  the  pupils.  The  teacher  should  write  well  on  blackboard,  charts, 
and  paper,  in  both  manuscript  and  cursive  forms.  Children  are 
imitators,  and  blackboard  writing  is  more  important  than  most 
teachers  realize.  Notations,  comments  and  check  marks  should  be 
made  in  the  margin  of  pupil  notebooks,  and  should  not  detract  from 
the  appearance  and  neatness  of  the  page. 


Correct  Position  of  Pen  Hand  and  Arm  for  Cursive  Writing 
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Correct  Writing  Position 


TECHNICAL  ASPECTS 

Position 

The  pupil  should  sit  well  back  in  his  seat  and  bend  forward  slightly, 
resting  both  arms  comfortably  on  the  desk.  Both  feet  should  rest  naturally 
and  steadily  on  the  floor.  The  arms  should  rest  easily  on  the  large  muscle 
of  the  forearm,  with  the  right  elbow  just  off  the. edge  of  the  desk. 

The  pencil  or  pen  should  be  held  with  a  relaxed  grip  between  the 
thumb  and  the  first  and  second  fingers  and  about  one  inch  above  the  point. 
It  should  rest  against  the  hand  near  the  base  of  the  first  finger,  and  point 
somewhere  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder.  The  hand  should  rest  on 
the  third  and  fourth  fingers  which  are  curled  under.  The  wrist  should 
not  touch  the  paper  and  should  be  as  nearly  flat  as  possible.  The  pen  will 
rest  on  the  paper  with  a  light  pressure. 

The  paper  should  be  in  a  moderate  slanting  position  in  front  of  the 
pupil.  It  should  be  held  with  the  idle  hand,  and  should  be  shifted  upward 
as  the  page  is  written. 

Movement 

Writing  should  be  done  with  ease  and  comfort.  The  movement  that 
will  accomplish  this  is  the  one  to  be  practiced.  Some  combined  motion  of 
the  arm,  hand,  and  fingers  is  generally  developed.  The  arm  should  carry 
the  hand  in  the  main  lateral  and  vertical  directions  while  fingers  will 
guide  the  smaller  movements  in  letter  formation.  Occasional  brief  move- 
ment drills  related  to  particular  letters  may  be  valuable.  The  child  should 
endeavour  to  develop  an  easy  rhythm  that  does  not  tire  the  hand  yet  will 
produce  uniformly  good  results.  In  beginning  either  manuscript  or  cursive 
writing  momentary  pauses  are  used  to  help  change  the  direction  of  move 
ment.  Occasional  counting  for  letters  or  words  may  effectively  indicate 
the  necessary  pauses. 

Legibility 

There  are  varying  degrees  of  legibility.  Some  types  of  handwriting 
can  be  read  with  great  ease,  other  types  can  be  read  fairly  easily  and  still 
others  can  be  read  only  with  great  difficulty.  The  ultimate  aim  of  in- 
struction is  to  produce  handwriting  of  maximum  legibility  written  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  speed.  Good  letter  form,  a  uniform  and  moderate  slant, 
proper  spacing,  good  alignment,  suitable  size,  and  evenness  of  line  all 
contribute  toward  producing  handwriting  that  is  easy  to  read.  In  the 
following  sections  each  of  these  factors  affecting  legibility  will  be  dealt 
with  separately.  Some  consideration  will  be  given  to  faults  which  cause 
poor  legibility,  and  suggestions  offered  for  their  correction. 

Letter  Form:  In  cursive  writing  poor  letter  form  may  be  the  result 
of  a  few  recurring  errors  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  common: 

(a)  Failure  to  close  letters  such  as  a,  d,  g,  o,  p  and  q. 

(b)  Closing  letters  such  as  b  and  c. 

(c)  Putting  too  many  loops  in  letters  such  as  m  and  n. 

(d)  Making  unnecessary  flourishes  on  end  strokes. 

Once  the  pupil  has  gained  a  certain  facility  in  cursive  writing,  correct 
letter  forms  may  be  more  easily  learned  if  the  letters  are  grouped  accord- 
ing to  similarity  in  height,  and  kind  of  movement  made  in  their  formation. 
The  following  tables  show  the  letters  grouped  in  this  manner.  Relative 
heights  of  letters  are  based  upon  a  three  unit  system. 


SMALL  LETTERS 


One  Unit 

Two 

Units 

Three  Units 

i,  u,  w,  e 

t 

1,  b,  h,  k 

a,  c,  o 

•  d 

g,  q 

m,  n,  v,  x 

y                   Lower  Loops 

s,  r 

J,  P,  z 

CAPITAL  LETTERS 

(All  three  units) 

0,  A,  C,  E 

P,  R,  B 

M,  N,  -  U,  V,  W,  Y 

Q,  Z,  X,  -  H,  K 

T,  F 

L,  D 

S,  G 

I,  J 

Slant:  Slant  in  writing  may  range  from  an  excessive  reverse  slant 
to  an  excessive  forward  slant.  Only  when  slant  becomes  extreme  or 
irregular  is  it  likely  to  affect  legibility  adversely.  A  moderate  forward 
uniform  slant  combines  maximum  legibility  with  ease  of  writing. 

Generally  speaking,  the  angle  of  the  paper  determines  the  direction 
and  amount  of  slant.  Adjusting  the  paper  or  book  on  which  the  pupil  is 
writing  is  usually  all  that  is  necessary  to  correct  extreme  slant.  To  correct 
mixed  slant  encourage  the  pupil  to  make  all  downstrokes  by  pulling  the 
pencil  or  pen  directly  toward  his  body.  A  useful  check  on  the  amount  and 
regularity  of  slant  may  be  made  by  drawing  lines  parallel  to  the  down- 
strokes  of  the  letters  in  a  line  of  handwriting. 

Alignment:  Alignment  concerns  the  position  of  all  letters  on  the 
base  line  and  the  relative  heights  of  the  various  letters.  If  writing  is  done 
on  lined  paper  the  base  line  is  provided  and  it  is  necessary  only  to  ensure 
that  the  lowest  parts  of  the  letters  rest  upon  this  line. 

All  letters  of  similar  height  except  the  lower  loop  letters*  (see  chart 
on  relative  heights  of  letters)  should  be  the  same  distance  above  the  base 
line.  To  check  the  pupils'  writing  for  height  alignment,  the  teacher  may 
use  the  following  test.  Have  the  pupils  write  a  sentence  in  which  letters 
of  one,  two  and  three  units  in  height  occur.  Then  have  the  pupils  draw  a 
line  parallel  to  the  base  line  and  resting  on  the  top  of  the  first  one-unit 
letter  in  the  sentence.  All  other  letters  of  one  unit  in  the  sentence  should 
also  touch  this  line.  Repeat  the  procedure  for  letters  of  two  and  three 
units  in  height. 
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Size:  A  gradual  reduction  in  letter  size  will  take  place  as  handwriting 
style  becomes  more  mature.  No  rigid  limits  can  be  set  for  the  final  size 
of  letters,  but  very  small  writing  tends  to  become  illegible.  The  teacher 
should  make  sure  that  the  lined  paper  used  for  writing  has  sufficient  space 
between  the  lines  for  the  pupil  to  produce  handwriting  large  enough  to 
be  easily  read.  When  the  lines  are  less  than  5/16  of  an  inch  apart  the 
writing  will  tend  to  become  too  small.  The  lines  on  a  sheet  of  standard 
foolscap  are  about  the  minimum  allowable  distance  apart. 

Quality  of  Line:  All  written  lines  should  be  uniform,  distinct  and 
smooth.  In  pen-and-ink  writing  avoid  alternate  heavy  and  light  lines. 
Cramped  movements,  faulty  pen  nibs,  or  irregular  pressure  may  cause 
poor  line  quality. 


Cursive  Letter  Forms  and  Numbers 

{Jstf  (IJr  (%  .'/  JA71 

/CO  A^  /O  /ds  AA  Jj  X2  sH;  A  A  J; 

£  /my  /ms/rrsfa/as  Ay  Jy  JJAJy  Wa 


sCW/Oft  /7A  ^    

/    a    s a,—S f>    7    *    9    o 
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LEFT-HANDED  PUPILS 

The  problems  of  the  left-handed  child  are  normally  most  pronounced 
as  he  first  undertakes  manuscript  writing  and  again  as  he  changes  to 
cursive  writing.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  five  percent  of  all 
school  children  have  a  marked  left-hand  preference.  There  is  evidence 
to  indicate  that  forcing  the  child  to  change  hands  may  contribute  to  speech 
difficulties  and  general  nervousness.  The  injurious  results  arise  no  doubt 
from  the  accompanying  tension,  frustration  and  discouragement  rather 
than  from  the  actual  neuro-muscular  adjustment  itself. 

The  left-hander  finds  a  right-handed  world,  inconvenient  and  possibly 
confusing.  The  teacher  should  learn  as  early  as  possible  the  hand  prefer- 
ence of  each  pupil.  Teacher-parent  conferences  will  often  reveal  previous 
attempts  to  "correct"  left-handedness  in  the  home.  Attention  during  the 
first  few  weeks  is  important  to  the  left-hander.  If  careful  observation 
and  testing  reveal  a  strong  left-hand  preference  time  can  better  be  spent 
at  teaching  correct  left-hand  control  than  in  attempting  to  shift  to  the 
right  hand.   The  following  tests  can  be  used  if  any  doubt  appears : 

Reach  for  a  high  object 

Throw  a  ball 

Thread  some  beads 

Hammer  a  nail 

Wind  a  ball  of  string 

Pick  up  small  pieces  of  paper  from  a  table  or  floor 

Sort  picture  cards 

Cut  paper  strips 

Manuscript  writing  should  create  little  trouble  for  the  left-hander. 
The  positions  of  the  body  and  pencil  are  the  same  for  the  left  as  for  the 
right-hander.  The  left  hand  grips  the  pencil  and  the  right  hand  rests 
on  the  paper.  The  upright  style,  the  easier  letter  forms  and  the  separate 
strokes  mean  that  manuscript  writing  can  be  done  with  ease  by  the  left- 
handed  pupil.  Cursive  writing  may,  however,  be  a  source  of  considerable 
difficulty.  The  usual  lighting  arrangements  throw  the  shadow  of  the 
hand  on  the  pen-point.  The  down-strokes  must  be  pulled  parallel  to  the 
body  rather  than  directly  toward  the  body.  The  writing  hand  partially 
covers  the  written  work.  Left-handed  children  frequently  get  an  undesir- 
able hook  to  the  wrist  because  they  desire  to  Watch  the  finished  work. 
This  awkward  wrist  position  tends  to  rub  the  hand  in  the  fresh  ink  and 
makes  for  untidy  work.  The  child  must  develop  sufficient  confidence  to 
get  along  without  watching  his  work  too  closely.  There  is  no  fundamental 
reason  why  the  left-hander  cannot  learn  to  write  almost  as  easily  and 
legibly  as  the  right-hander.  The  traditionally  poor  writing  of  left-handed 
people  may  be  the  result  of  poor  teaching  and  inadequate  care  and  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  right-handed  teachers. 
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MANUSCRIPT  WRITING 

Manuscript  writing  (also  called  printing)  should  be  taught  and  used 
in  the  first  two  grades.  This  kind  of  writing  is  particularly  well  adapted 
to  the  immature  muscular  control  and  development  of  young  children. 
Each  letter  stands  out  as  a  separate  unit.  The  movements  involved  are 
shorter,  as  each  letter  can  be  broken  down  into  separate  distinct  strokes. 
Spacing  is  much  easier  and  no  connecting  strokes  are  needed.  The  forms 
resemble  standard  type  with  which  the  child  is  usually  familiar. 

The  beginning  pupil  will  need  to  practice  large  letters,  at  least  two 
spaces  in  height  for  tall  letters  and  at  least  one  space  for  single-unit  letters. 
If  special  lined  paper  is  purchased  the  one-inch  lines  should  be  interspaced 
with  light  half -inch  ruling.  Blank  paper  or  blackboard  space  may  be  used 
for  beginning  lessons.  The  paper  should  be  placed  squarely  in  front  of 
the  pupil  and  vertical  strokes  should  be  straight  toward  the  body.  The 
pencil  or  black  crayon  is  often  gripped  too  tightly. 

The  base  line  should  be  plain  to  insure  better  alignment.  Strokes  for 
all  letters  should  start  at  the  top  and  all  strokes  kept  as  simple  and  uniform 
as  possible.  Practice  in  fundamental  strokes  will  prevent  poor  letter 
formation.  The  pencil  should  be  lifted  at  the  end  of  each  stroke.  The 
pupil  should  be  discouraged  from  using  a  heavy  pressure  which  scores  or 
punctures  the  paper  or  produces  thick  strokes.  Circular  letters  may 
be  placed  closer  together  than  vertical  letters.  Word  spaces  should  be 
the  width  of  "A"  apart.  Pupils  encountering  difficulties  may  be  taught 
to  use  their  index  finger  as  a  spacer  between  words.  Figures  are  written 
the  same  size  as  small  letters  except  7  and  9  which  extend  a  little  below 
the  base  line. 

As  the  child  gains  in  proficiency  the  letter  size  may  be  reduced  and 
the  speed  increased.  The-  ease  of  printing  will  reflect  in  improved  muscle 
control  and  in  better  spelling  ability.  During  the  second  grade  the  child 
will  normally  print  in  single  line  space,  with  capitals  a  full  space  high 
and  small  letters  one-half  that  height.  There  is  no  reason  to  stop  manu- 
script writing  after  cursive  writing  is  introduced.  Continued  opportunity 
to  use  printing  may  be  found  in  producing  posters  and  booklets,  writing 
captions,  etc.  The  child  should  have  command  of  two  skills  when  he 
masters  cursive  writing. 
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CURSIVE  WRITING 

Most  children  are  anxious  to  learn  cursive  writing  since  they  soon 
realize  that  it  is  the  style  of  writing  most  used  by  older  pupils  and  adults. 
The  time  of  change  should  depend  upon  the  capacities  of  the  individual 
child.  Avoid  the  change  of  letter  form  while  the  child  is  struggling  with 
other  difficult  introductory  skills.  Cursive  writing  should  be  introduced 
when  the  child: 

1 )  Shows  reasonably  good  results  in  manuscript  writing,  considering 
letter  form,  size,  alignment,  spacing  and  uniformity  as  well  as 
speed  and  ease  of  performance. 

2)  Has  made  satisfactory  progress  in  spelling  ability. 

3)  Has  learned  the  names  and  forms  of  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

4)  Shows  a  genuine  desire  to  undertake  the  more  advanced  writing. 

Generally  the  change  will  be  made  during  the  last  half  of  Grade  II 
or  early  in  Grade  III.  Before  introducing  cursive  writing,  show  the  close 
relationship  between  manuscript  and  cursive  writing.  "Cursive"  means 
"running"  or  "flowing".  Show  how  the  cursive  alphabet  saves  time  by 
joining  the  letters  together.  During  the  development  of  cursive  writing 
pupils  will  often  mix  one  style  with  the  other.  Such  confusion  is  natural 
and  should  not  be  severely  criticized.   The  main  features  to  emphasize  are : 

(1)  Learning  the  form  of  the  cursive  alphabet,  both  small  letters 
and  capitals. 

(2)  Learning  to  form  one  letter  after  the  other  without  lifting  the 
pencil  or  spoiling  the  letter  forms. 

(3)  Changing  from  a  vertical  style  to  a  slanting  style. 

Cursive  writing  should  begin  with  large  size  letters.  Letter-size  may 
be  reduced  as  the  child  develops  freedom  of  movement,  control  of  strokes 
and  the  mastery  of  letter  form.  Avoid  flourish  strokes  at  either  beginning 
or  end  of  words.  Watch  spacing  and  slope  carefully.  Emphasize  legibility 
above  all  else.  The  alphabet  forms  shown  in  the  plates  will  serve  as  a 
model. 

Pen-and-ink  writing  is  generally  introduced  in  the  fourth  grade,  after 
some  pencil  practice  has  been  given  to  regain  skill  after  the  holiday  period. 
The  use  of  pen-and-ink  should  be  governed  by  the  pupil's  progress  in 
writing  and  general  muscular  control.  Many  pupils  should  postpone  the 
use  of  pen-and-ink,  possibly  even  until  some  time  in  Grade  V.  The  use  of 
ink  and  the  sharp-pointed  nib  can  easily  produce  untidy  results.  Freezing 
temperatures  during  winter  nights  make  proper  storage  of  ink  difficult 
in  many  rural  schools.  Where  this  situation  obtains,  pupils  must  of 
necessity  rely  largely  on  pencil  writing.  The  pencil  need  not  be  replaced 
completely  as  a  writing  instrument,  even  in  formal  practice  periods. 
Writing  ease  and  speed  are  often  effectively  improved  through  occasional 
pencil  practice  to  the  end  of  Grade  VI.  The  use  of  pencil  should  certainly 
be  preferred  in  instances  where  pen-and-ink  equipment  is  seriously  faulty 
in  some  respects. 
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REMEDIAL  INSTRUCTION 

Poor  handwriting  is  generally  the  result  of  pupil  carelessness  and 
poorly  motivated  instruction.  Illegibility  frequently  arises  from  particular 
mistakes  on  particular  letters.  General  practice  only  habituates  the  mis- 
takes and  may  make  improvement  all  the  more  difficult.  The  teacher  and 
pupil  should  undertake  a  diagnostic  approach  to  isolate  the  errors  peculiar 
to  the  pupil.  A  systematic  check  of  handwriting  at  regular  intervals  will 
permit  pupil  grouping  according  to  specific  needs.  Practice  and  drill  can 
then  be  provided  to  correct  specific  mistakes.  During  remedial  practice 
periods  the  teacher  should  note  individual  performances  and  offer  en- 
couragement or  help  where  necessary. 


Correct  Position  of  Paper  and  Hands  for  Left-Handed  Piipih 
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EVALUATION  , 

A  definite  technique  should  be  devised  for  evaluating  progress  in 
penmanship.  The  evaluation  program  should  have  the  following  aims :  the 
rating  of  quality  and  legibility;  the  diagnosing  of  individual  difficulties; 
the  measuring  of  speed;  and  the  encouraging  of  individual  improvement 
in  handwriting.  Each  student  may  file  samples  of  his  handwriting  peri- 
odically. Comparisons  over  a  period  of  time  will  reveal  general  improve- 
ment as  well  as  progress  in  the  correction  of  particular  errors.  Standard 
scales  of  handwriting  are  available  at  low  cost.  Pupil  samples  may  be 
matched  with  the  graded  samples  on  the  scales  to  determine  whether  they 
meet  the  grade  standard  of  quality  and  legibility.  The  Ayres  Handwriting 
Scale,  and  the  Thorndike  Handwriting  Scale  are  recommended  for  this 
purpose.  To  discover  the  particular  difficulties  in  any  pupil's  handwriting, 
the  teacher  may  wish  to  refer  to  the  Freeman  Chart  for  Diagnosing  Faults 
in  Handwriting.  Such  elements  as  slant,  size,  spacing,  letter  formation, 
alignment  and  line  quality  may  be  considered.  These  three  charts  are 
carried  in  stock  by  the  School-Book  Branch. 

The  teacher  may  wish  to  add  an  occasional  speed  test  for  evaluation  or 
motivation.  Material  appropriate  to  the  grade  level,  containing  only  words 
which  can  be  spelled  without  difficulty,  may  be  written  from  a  printed 
copy  or  from  the  blackboard.  The  pupil  should  understand  the  purpose 
of  the  speed  test,  but  quality  must  never  be  sacrificed  to  gain  speed.  The 
pupil  writes  for  two  or  three  minutes,  counts  the  number  of  letters  and 
divides  by  the  number  of  minutes  to  secure  the  rate  per  minute.  Accept- 
able speed  standards  should  approximate  the  following: 


Grade  

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Letters  per  minute  

30 

40 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

As  previously  indicated,  individuals  will  differ  widely  in  writing 
speed.   Emphasis  on  speed  must  in  no  way  interfere  with  quality. 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  at  all  times  to  be  critical  of  their  own 
handwriting  performance.  Correct  letter  form  should  be  visible  in  the 
room  at  all  times  for  consultation.  Comparison  of  writing  samples  should 
always  be  with  previous  efforts  rather  than  with  the  work  of  other  pupils. 

Teachers  wishing  further  assistance  in  planning  an  evaluation  pro- 
gram are  referred  to  the  book  by  Greene,  Jorgensen  and  Gerberich  listed 
below. 
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Manuscript  Letter  Forms 
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TEACHERS'  REFERENCES 

The  following  publications  will  be  of  material  assistance  to  the 
teacher  in  planning  the  writing  program.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that 
these  books  ar:  not  recommended  for  pupil  purchase. 

Lewry,  Marion  E.,  Easy  Steps  in  Manuscript  Writing  Series,  Noble  and 
Noble:  Beginner's  Book  One;  First  Grade  Pupil's  Book;  Second  Grade 
Pupil's  Book  (this  book  deals  with  reduction  in  letter  size,  and  changing 
from  manuscript  to  cursive  writing.) 

Strother  and  Tusler,  A  Basic  Writing  Course,  W.  J.  Gage  and  Co. :  Getting 
Ready  to  Write  (exercise  in  writing  readiness)  ;  Ready  to  Write;  I 
Can  Write. 

MacLean  and  Bollert,  The  MacLean  Method  of  Printing  and  Writing,  W. 
J.  Gage  and  Co.:  My  First  Printing  Book;  My  Second  Printing  Book 
(this  book  shows  the  change  from  manuscript  to  cursive  writing.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

1.  Greene,  Jorgensen,  Gerberich,  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  The 
Elementary  School,  pp.  384-401.    Longmans  Green,  1942. 

2.  Freeman,  Frank  N.,  Handwriting,  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Re- 
search, pp.  555-560,  MacMillan,  1942. 

3.  Hildreth,  Gertrude,  Learning  the  Three  R's,  pp.  216-263,  Educational 
Publishers,  Minneapolis,  1936. 

4.  Hudson,  Jess  et  all,  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School,  pp.  437- 
473.  Twentieth  Yearbook,  Department  of  Elementary  School  Prin- 
cipals, Washington,  D.C.,  1941. 
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ART 

for   the 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


ART 


POINT  OF  VIEW 


"Young  children,  when  they  draw  and  paint  what  they  see  or  have 
imagined,  use  signs  and  symbols  of  their  own  —  early  forms  of  expression 
akin  to  the  idiom  of  primitive  peoples.  Understanding  teachers  recognize 
these  signs  and  symbols  as  a  primitive  language,  not  always  intelligible 
to  grown-up  people,  and  respect  the  sincerity  with  which  a  child,  having 
explored  his  surroundings,  gives  form  to  his  impressions.  The  teacher's 
role  is  to  see  that  the  opportunities  and  materials  are  provided  which 
make  this  early  experience  possible,  and  to  show  sympathy  with  what  the 
children  want  to  do. 

"Throughout  the  three  stages  of  primary  education  the  teacher  should 
know  clearly  what  she  wants  their  art  education  to  do  for  the  children 
and  plan  their  art  activities  accordingly.  Art  education  should  train  and 
develop  their  general  artistic  sensitivity,  and  should  enable  them  as  they 
progress,  through  experience,  practice  and  teaching,  to  acquire  increasing 
control  over  tools  and  materials.  It  should  stimulate  their  creative  interest 
—  both  imaginative  and  practical  —  and  help  them  to  gain  self-control 
and  poise. 

"The  teacher's  skill  will  be  shown  in  knowing  how  to  lead  when 
seeming  to  follow,  how  to  inspire  without  unduly  dominating,  when  to 
give  instruction  and  when  to  stand  aside  and  leave  the  children  to  learn 
from  their  own  self -guided  efforts. 

"There  should  be  no  cleavage  between  "art"  and  "craft";  it  should 
be  possible  for  the  child  to  use  the  particular  method  and  material  to 
which  he  is  drawn  by  tem^rament,  his  need  at  the  moment,  or  the  stage 
of  his  development."   1. 


1.  Art  Education;  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  London,  1946. 
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AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  offer  to  the  teacher  of  art  in  the 
Elementary  classroom  suggestions  which,  if  followed,  with  such  modifi- 
cation as  may  be  dictated  by  local  circumstances,  may  have  some  of  the 
following  results : 

(1)  A  fostering  of  attitudes  toward  art  such  as: 

(a)  A  liking  for  art  and  a  desire  to  use  art  as  a  medium  for  creative 
expression. 

(b)  An  awareness  of  the  possibilities  of  art  as  a  form  of  continually 
satisfying  creative  endeavour. 

(c)  A  continuing  desire  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  the  immediate 
environment  as  a  source  of  aesthetically  pleasing  experiences. 

(d)  Respect  for  the  products  of  others  as  expressions  of  individual 
thoughts  and  feelings. 

(2)  A  developing  of  skills  and  abilities  in  art  by  means  of: 

(a)  Increasing  control  over  the  art  medium  in  which  the  child  is 
expressing  his  ideas. 

(b)  Increasing  accuracy  and  completeness  of  observation. 

(c)  Planning  and  carrying  to  completion  a  project  in  art. 
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MOTIVATION 

Art  is  a  medium  of  expression.  It  should  be  a  free,  joyful  expression 
of  individual  ideas,  through  the  medium  of  whatever  arrangement  or 
colour  scheme  that  may  appeal  to  the  child.  It  is  essential  that  the  teacher 
try  to  make  all  pupil  contacts  with  art  strong  and  favourable. 

One  avenue  of  motivation  is  the  teacher's  own  use  of  art.  The  teacher 
who  uses  art  expression  effectively,  has  some  advantage,  but  every  teacher 
can  create  a  desire  among  his  pupils  to  engage  in  art  activities,  even  if 
his  own  ability  may  not  always  be  the  highest.  The  teacher  should  attempt 
on  all  occasions  to  use  art  naturally  and  easily. 

The  core  of  art  motivation  lies  in  the  stimulation  of  individual  ideas 
and  performance.  It  is  unlikely,  and  indeed  not  desirable  that  an  art  class 
will  be  homogeneous  in  impression  or  reaction.  The  pupil  will  work  much 
more  readily  to  express  his  own  ideas  than  to  illustrate  some  topic  or 
idea  presented  by  another.  The  teacher  should  stimulate  pupil  thought 
by  beginning  with  praise  and  honest  appreciation.  Generally,  however, 
the  teacher  should  prefer  not  to  "sell"  any  of  his  own  ideas  except  to 
overcome  inertia  and  to  give  sufficient  momentum  to  carry  into  genuine 
artistry. 

The  art  class  should  welcome  stimuli  that  may  come  from  other  classes 
and  projects  outside  the  school.  Many  valid  interests  originate  outside 
the  confines  of  the  classroom.  One  problem  of  interest  suggests  and  leads 
on  to  another.  Proper  guidance  will  reveal  to  pupils  art  problems  and 
art  experiences  that  contribute  to  educational  objectives.  Art  projects 
may  be  suggested  by  interests  in  any  other  phase  of  school  study.  Most 
frequently  in  Alberta  schools  a  close  correlation  exists  between  art  and 
Enterprise  activities.  Art  activities  will  reflect  those  phases  of  school 
study  which  the  class  finds  most  interesting  and  attractive.  Artistic  ex- 
pression should  stimulate  and  enliven  pupil  participation  in  intellectual 
activities  rather  than  preserve  and  embalm  dead  subject  matter. 

When  a  child  has  had  little  contact  with  art  he  may  not  know  what 
he  can  do.  If  he  has  traced  or  copied  pictures  he  may  hesitate  to  under- 
take free  brush  work,  original  drawing,  or  creative  modelling.  The  child 
must  not  feel  that  his  freedom  of  choice  has  been  violated.  Confidence 
may  often  be  gained  by  allowing  the  beginner  or  the  newcomer  a  chance 
simply  to  watch  other  children  at  work.  First  steps  must  be  encouraged, 
early  mistakes  must  be  minimized,  and  praise  used  in  generous  measure. 

While  too  much  display  of  art  far  beyond  the  level  of  the  class  may 
be  discouraging,  yet  for  art  appreciation  examples  of  attractive  art  should 
be  exhibited  within  the  school.  Excellent  inexpensive  prints  are  available. 
Some  schools  have  been  able  to  secure  original  paintings  on  a  loan  or  rental 
basis  from  art  galleries.  Many  teachers  interested  in  art  expression  have 
collected  considerable  file  material  which  they  use  repeatedly  to  good 
effect.  In  addition,  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, carries  a  number  of  films  and  film-strips  which  are  available  for 
instructional  and  illustrative  purposes. 

The  work  produced  by  the  pupils  themselves  should  be  freely  dis- 
played. Not  only  does  the  child  experience  a  genuine  satisfaction,  but  by 
careful  arrangement  of  pupil  work  pleasing  effects  can  also  be  secured. 
It  should  be  unnecessary  to  add  that  care  and  good  taste  should  prevail. 
Whether  the  art  exhibited  is  from  a  pupil  or  a  master  it  should  be  hung 
to  best  advantage.  A  little  time  in  mounting  and  arranging  will  be  well 
spent. 
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There  should  be  some  reciprocity  between  school  art  and  out-of- 
school  situations.  Many  parents  are  happy  to  lend  objects  of  an  artistic 
nature  for  observation  in  the  classroom.  Conversely  the  child  should  be 
taught  to  look  for  possible  improvements  in  the  home,  in  clothing,  and 
similar  out-of -school  situations.  Greatest  care  must  be  exercised,  however, 
not  to  make  an  issue  of  reference  to  personal  items  beyond  the  child's 
control.  There  is  no  point  in  making  people  unhappy  about  things  they 
cannot  help.  A  very  effective  method  of  restablishing  good  judgment  for 
home  decoration  is  to  carry  out  a  model  decoration  in  the  classroom. 

As  in  any  other  school  subject,  pupils  may  lose  interest  in  repeated 
exercises  of  the  same  type.  While  children  may  not  know  their  limitations, 
too  much  sketching,  lettering  or  free  brush  work  may  dull  their  enthusiasm. 
The  teacher  should  introduce  sufficient  variety  to  maintain  interest. 
Students  in  Grades  V  and  VI  especially  may  crave  a  change  in  their  art 
techniques.  When  signs  of  this  need  for  change  become  apparent,  the 
teacher  should  try  something  different  before  the  feeling  of  boredom 
spreads  through  the  class.  If  they  are  tiring  of  figure  drawing,  colour 
patterns  done  to  music  make  an  interesting  change;  for  example,  abstract 
shapes  made  into  all-over  patterns  or  borders,  or  a  mural  illustrating  the 
industries  of  Canada.  Encourage  the  use  of  simplified  block  figures  uni- 
form in  size,  each  engaged  in  work  that  would  represent  a  different  in- 
dustry. Place  these  in  a  checkerboard  or  diaper  pattern  over  the  surface 
of  a  large  paper  for  a  group  activity  or  a  smaller  paper  for  an  individual 
effort. 

The  important  element  in  the  motivation  of  effective  art  work  is 
giving  the  child  some  sense  of  personal  achievement.  Encourage  him  to 
attempt  to  produce  an  arrangement  as  he  remembers  it,  or  would  like  it 
to  be.  Be  sure  that  he  finds  in  art  some  degree  of  success.  Above  all,  do 
not  try  to  force  the  child  to  acquire  some  advanced  degree  of  skill  in 
correct  drawing.  If  he  shows  accuracy  and  skill  so  much  the  better. 
Encourage  him  to  develop  any  individual  style  you  may  notice  in  his  work. 
But  in  the  end,  the  main  purpose  of  school  art  is  not  found  in  the  mounted 
picture  or  the  modelled  figure.  These  are  the  gauges  of  growth.  Happiness 
through  their  creative  expression  will  in  itself  be  an  admirable  objective. 
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Art  Activities  in  the  Elementary  Grades 


Grade  IV — Free  Brushivork 


ART  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

FREE  BRUSH  WORK 

By  free  brush  work  is  meant  original  work  freely  done  with  brush 
and  paint  without  the  use  of  pencil  or  any  other  outlines.  The  colour  is 
blocked  in  filling  the  different  shapes  required  with  broad  brush  strokes. 
Outlines  are  not  desirable  because  they  confine  the  brush  work  to  small 
areas,  thus  destroying  the  pleasing  effect  of  a  broad  free  brush  stroke 
and  the  satisfaction  it  brings.  This  is  one  reason  why  colour  books  or 
dittoed  pictures  provide  imperfect  art  activities  for  children.  They  re- 
strict the  arm  movement,  stultify  the  imagination,  and  at  best  can  only 
train  the  young  artist  to  follow  a  deadening  routine. 

Each  free  brush  work  drawing  is  an  experiment.  There  are  as  many 
right  ways  of  doing  the  painting  as  there  are  ptipils  to  express  their  ideas. 
The  teacher's  part  is  to  show  appreciation  and  to  give  praise  for  honest 
effort.  Never  attempt  to  demonstrate  how  the  child  should  have  done  the 
work  but  encourage  him  or  her  to  enjoy  trying.  Practice  self-restraint 
Do  not  touch  up  his  work.  One  never  knows  how  great  may  be  the  genius 
that  understanding  and  tact  may  stimulate  into  activity.  Do  not  point 
out  errors  in  perspective  or  in  proportion.  After  all  few  adults  are  experts 
in  expression.  Why  expect  a  child  to  paint  as  expertly  as  a  mature  artist 
or  to  illustrate  as  accurately  as  the  colour  film?  His  art  should  express 
his  ideas. 

When  children  begin  to  notice  their  own  errors  in  drawing  anatomy 
or  in  perspective  they  need  encouragement  to  observe  more  carefully. 
Convince  them  also  that  they  need  not  worry  about  such  errors,  especially 
when  the  picture  conveys  the  ideas  they  had  in  mind. 

Suggestions  For  Getting   Acquainted   With   Colours 

Put  a  few  drops  of  water  with  the  largest  water  colour  brush  obtain- 
able on  each  cake  of  paint  in  the  student's  eight-colour  box,  which  is  open 
on  the  desk.  Water  in  flat-sided  ink  bottles  has  been  passed  from  a  tray 
to  each  pupil.  (Flat-sided  bottles  are  not  so  easily  spilled.)  If  powder 
paints  are  being  used  have  a  wide-mouthed  jar  (salad  dressing  jars  are 
good)  of  each  colour  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistency  of  thin  cream. 
A  drop  of  cloves  will  improve  the  odour. 

Each  child  is  given  a  piece  of  newsprint  about  12"  x  18",  which  is 
suitable  for  water  colour  and  a  half -hour  lesson.  The  paper  may  be  twice 
as  big  for  a  longer  period  or  for  poster  paints  which  need  a  brush  the 
width  and  stiffness  of  a  narrow  varnish  brush.  Wrapping  paper  is  better 
for  poster  paints. 

The  teacher  may  give  a  short  pep  talk  about  being  scientists  trying 
an  experiment.  Here  are  some  ideas  that  might  be  developed  at  different 
times : 

"What  you  paint  now  will  be  absolutely  your  own.  It  will 
be  different  from  any  painting  that  has  ever  been  done.  Now 
is  your  chance  to  be  a  gay  adventurer.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  try 
any  colour  you  fancy." 

Other  methods  of  approach  will  occur  to  every  teacher.  The  child 
should  be  convinced  that  the  teacher  is  not  going  to  be  displeased  with 
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A  lesson  on  what  he  tries  to  do,  getting  acquainted  with  colours  may  begin 
with  the  following  instructions. 

1.  Fill  the  brush  with  the  colour  you  like  best  and  paint  any  shape 
you  wish  with  a  few  big  broad  strokes  near  the  centre  of  your  paper. 
(Shapes  may  be  oval,  round,  pear,  flowerlike,  etc.) 

2.  Now  fill  in  close  beside  that  paint  another  shape  of  the  colour  you 
like  best.  This  one  may  be  different,  larger  or  smaller  than  the  first. 
(Discourage  outlining  the  first  with  the  second  shape.) 

3.  Continue  doing  this  until  you  have  tried  all  your  colours  and  your 
paper  is  filled  to  the  edge.  In  order  to  do  this  the  same  colour  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  used  several  times,  but  this  will  improve  the  colour  balance. 

The  teacher  retires  from  active  supervision  and  becomes  an  incon- 
spicuous spectator,  dissuading  any  pupil  from  asking  the  teacher  to  tell 
him  what  to  do  next.  He  is  the  experimenter  on  his  own.  When  a  child 
has  finished  the  job,  not  before,  he  should  be  permitted  to  bring  his  draw- 
ing to  the  teacher.  Try  to  find  interesting  shapes  or  pleasing  bits  of  colour 
on  which  to  compliment  the  artist. 

Allow  every  member  of  the  class  to  hang  his  picture  where  all  can 
see  and  where  he  can  compare  it,  in  his  own  mind,  with  the  work  of  his 
classmates.  Encourage  comments  of  appreciation  of  interesting  colours 
and  shapes. 

Those  who  have  not  finished  at  the  end  of  the  period  should  hang 
the  unfinished  work.  This  will  help  to  check  fussing  over  detail,  or  taking 
the  work  home  to  finish. 

Always  remove  drawings  from  the  wall  before  starting  the  next  art 
lesson  to  prevent  copying.  Paintings  of  the  "getting  acquainted  with  your 
colours"  type  can  be  repeated  at  intervals  several  times  during  the  year, 
trying  varieties  of  shapes. 

Exercises  Done  To  Music 

Try  making  patterns  of  colour  to  music  after  listening  to  the 
playing  of  a  record. 

The  teacher  hopes  — 

(a)  to  get  shapes  representing  the  rhythm. 

(b)  to  find  that  the  colours  represent  the  feeling. 

(c)  that  colours  and  shapes  represent  both  rhythm  and  theme. 

The  children  try  to  represent  in  colours  and  patterns  the  ideas  they 
get  from  listening  to  the  music. 

Some  pupils  will  develop  a  distinctive  pattern  and  colour  style.  Some 
may  acquire  a  greater  facility  in  applying  colours  and  an  improved  listen- 
ing ability. 

Figure  Drawing  In  Free   Brush  Work 

For  beginners  figure  representation  will  be  most  rudimentary.  With 
the  brush  draw  an  egg-shaped  blob  of  paint  for  the  head.  Make  the  body 
and  limbs  with  broad  brush  strokes  of  coloured  paint.  A  dark  outline  may 
be  drawn  around  these  shapes  afterwards  to  make  the  figure  stand  out 
from  the  background  but  it  is  not  always  advisable  or  necessary. 
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As  the  pupils  progress  watch  for  those  who  use  brush  strokes  to 
suggest  roundness  of  form  like  collars  going  around  necks,  and  belts 
showing  the  curve  of  the  body.  At  an  appropriate  time  mention  these 
ideas  as  showing  improvement.  But  do  not  insist  that  everyone  follow 
suit.    Other  pupils  may  not  be  ready  to  adopt  the  idea  yet. 

The  main  objective  of  figure  drawing  in  the  elementary  school  is  to 
encourage  the  child  to  represent  the  human  figure  as  living,  and  moving, 
doing  something  that  the  child  himself  has  done,  enabling  him  to  express 
his  own  experiences  in  his  drawing.  As  skill  improves  further  emphasis 
on  body  form  and  proportion  will  naturally  emerge.  (Further  suggestions 
on  figure  drawing  will  be  found  in  the  section  on  sketching.) 

Action  Pictures 

All  materials  should  be  arranged  on  the  desks  ready  for  use.  Time 
will  be  saved  and  confusion  avoided  by  announcing  the  subject.  Let  it 
be  one  which  is  especially  interesting  to  everyone  on  that  particular  day, 
e.g.,  if  it  is  a  rainy  day  — "I  Walked  to  School  in  the  Rain"  or  "We 
Splashed  Through  Mud  Puddles". 

If  the  baseball  season  is  in  full  swing  try  "I  Throw  a  Ball".  Have 
the  class  stand  and  with  you  go  through  exaggerated  motions  of  throwing. 
"Freeze"  while  in  the  act.  Notice  placing  of  feet  and  swing  of  body  and 
arm.  Do  not  repeat  more  than  once.  That  is  enough  to  recall  the  feel  of 
throwing  which  is  already  so  familiar  to  the  pupils. 

Now  the  class  is  ready  to  paint  a  picture  — "I  Throw  a  Ball". 

Class  Control 

The  teacher  retires  to  background  with  an  alert  eye,  seeing  that  no 
pupil  is  allowed  to  disturb  others.  Pupils  who  have  reputations  as  artists 
acquired  from  copying  pictures  are  apt  to  misbehave  until  they  become 
enthusiastic  about  making  a  picture  on  their  own. 

Interest  Maintained 

The  pupil  brings  his  finished  picture  to  the  teacher  for  permission 
to  hang  it.  Supply  him  with  tabs  cut  from  gummed  paper  about  V2"  x  1,4" 
which  he  sticks  to  the  top  corners  of  his  paper  leaving  half  of  the  tab  to 
hold  the  drawing  to  the  wall  or  blackboard. 

Other  Figure-Drawing  Subjects 

We  Run  a  Race 
We  Struggle  Against  the  Wind 
I  Wade  Through  Snow 
I  Milk  the  Cow 
I  Feed  the  Hens 

I  Help  Mother  (Dishes,  Baking,  etc.) 
I  Help  Dad  (Chop  Wood,  Feed  Calves,  etc.) 
Dad  Pitches  Hay 
Try  to  choose  stimulating  titles. 
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Results  will  be  more  satisfying  if  the  subject  chosen  is  related  to  a 
recent  action  in  which  the  young  artist  has  participated. 

It  is  very  important  to  have  him  recall  by  re-enacting  the  pushing, 
lifting  and  struggling  just  before  starting  to  paint. 

As  his  skill  increases  he  may  be  encouraged  to  paint  groups  of  people, 
his  friends  working  or  playing  with  him.  Then  to  fill  in  the  background 
with  shapes  suggest  houses,  fences,  school,  barns  or  other  objects  that 
make  a  likely  background  for  the  action  taking  place.  The  sky  need  not 
always  be  blue  nor  the  ground  dull  in  colour. 

Story   Illustrations 

This  work  carries  on  the  figure  drawing  with  an  interesting  variety 
of  approach.  Success  in  this  field  is  largely  determined  by  the  amount  of 
interest  and  enthusiasm  created  in  the  children  by  the  story  or  poem  which 
they  attempt  to  illustrate.  Question  your  class  to  find  out  the  sort  of 
story  in  prose  or  poetry  that  is  most  interesting  to  the  grade  level. 

When  the  class  is  ready  with  paper,  paint  and  brushes  on  the  desk, 
read  or  tell  the  story  (a  very  short  one)  to  the  pupils.  Then  have  them 
make  a  painting  to  illustrate  what  they  think  happened  in  the  story. 

Suitable  story  material  for  illustration  is  found  in  many  of  the 
recommended  readers  and  pupil  reference  texts,  poems  and  Bible  stories. 
You  will  find  more  satisfactory  results  in  art  if  you  encourage  the  pupils 
to  make  their  drawing  from  an  angle  not  seen  in  the  usual  printed  picture 
or  card. 

This  idea  also  works  well  for  drawings  in  connection  with  early 
explorers  in  the  social  studies  period.  After  a  class  has  studied  how  the 
explorers  cut  trees,  built  log  houses,  etc.,  drawings  which  represent  figures 
in  action  may  be  attempted. 

Non-Objective  Painting 

The  young  artist  will  occasionally  try  to  use  colours  in  different 
shapes  or  patterns  to  represent  a  feeling,  e.g.,  "I  Feel  Happy",  "When  I 
was  Sad",  "Hopeful",  etc.  This  type  of  work  may  be  done  occasionally  if 
pupils  have  had  or  are  anticipating  an  unusual  experience. 

Still  Life  Drawing 

Place  several  objects  of  different  shapes,  sizes  and  colours  on  the 
floor  or  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

Each  pupil  chooses  the  most  interesting  object  in  the  group,  paints 
it  with  free-brush  movement  then  fills  in  the  other  objects  as  they  appeal 
to  him. 

His  drawing  need  not  include  all  the  objects,  just  the  ones  that  he 
needed  to  make  his  picture.  Neither  should  he  be  required  to  have  them 
in  their  natural  proportions  or  relative  sizes. 

As  long  as  he  got  an  idea  for  painting  his  picture  and  was  interested 
in  arranging  the  shapes  to  make  a  pattern,  his  drawing  is  a  success  as  far 
as  he  is  concerned. 

Grade  One  pupils  are  running  true  to  form  if  they  try  to  paint  all 
the  sides  and  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  box  or  other  object.    That  is  good 
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work  for  them.  Some  have  been  known  to  paint  a  dog's  tail  on  the  other 
side  of  the  paper.  This  may  not  be  orthodox  painting  but  it  is  good  think- 
ing. Grade  VI  is  showing  progress  if  the  pupils  draw  pictures  in  which 
some  objects  in  the  background  are  partly  hidden  by  objects  in  the  fore- 
ground. 

Hints  To  The  Teacher 

When  you  notice  pupils  scrubbing  the  paper  with  the  paint  brush 
until  the  bristles  are  spread  about  the  end  of  the  holder,  or  you  see  them 
laboring  to  plaster  the  paint  on  the  paper  in  thick  opaque  masses  (using 
a  whole  cake  of  paint  in  one  picture),  it  is  time  to  have  a  demonstration 
on  the  how  of  the  operation.  But  your  demonstration  will  be  more  effec- 
tive if  done  at  a  time  other  than  when  they  are  actually  painting.  Then 
the  children  will  not  feel  that  you  are  appropriating  their  painting  periods. 

You,  or  one  of  your  pupils,  might  do  the  following : 

1.  Place  two  or  three  generous  drops  of  water  on  each  cake  in  the 
student's  eight-colour  box. 

2.  Mix  the  colour  and  water  with  the  side-tip  of  the  bristles,  rolling 
the  brush  until  you  have  the  paint  and  water  thoroughly  mixed  and  about 
the  consistency  of  ink  so  that  it  will  spread  easily. 

3.  Pick  up  a  little  water  with  your  brush  tip  each  time  you  return  to 
the  cake  for  more  colour. 

4.  Squeeze  any  remaining  colour  out  of  your  brush  back  into  the  cake 
from  which  you  took  it;  then  wash  your  brush  before  using  a  different 
colour,  especially  a  lighter  one. 

To  show  how  a  pale  wash  can  be  made  put  about  a  half -teaspoon  of 
water  in  one  of  the  cover  depressions,  add  a  bit  of  colour  and  mix.  Stress 
that  watercolour  painting  means  using  water  to  make  the  paint  spread 
easily  on  the  paper. 

Children  love  to  wash  each  cake  of  paint  and  clean  it  up  before  clear- 
ing away.  This  is  a  waste  of  paint  and  time.  The  cover  should,  of  course, 
be  kept  clean. 

Powder  paints  are  also  applied  with  greater  ease  and  effectiveness 
when  well  mixed  with  water. 

This  demonstration  might  be  the  subject  of  a  short  class  discussion. 

How  To  Care  For  Your  Brush 

1.  Paint  with  a  fairly  wet,  not  dripping,  brush. 

2.  Use  the  side  for  broad  strokes,  turning  the  brush  as  it  bends  from 
the  holder,  in  order  to  keep  the  bristles  in  a  straight  line  with  the  holder. 

3.  For  narrow  lines  use  the  tip  of  the  brush,  turning  it  as  you  work 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  bristles. 

4.  Wash  your  brush  and  squeeze  the  bristles  to  a  straight  fine  point 
before  putting  it  away  to  dry. 
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SKETCHING 

Outline  drawing  and  sketching  with  either  pencil  or  some  type  of 
crayon  can  be  done  with  enjoyment  throughout  the  elementary  school.  It 
must  be  recognized,  however,  that  much  of  this  may  lead  to  small  cramped 
pictures.  Again  the  teacher  must  remember  to  look  at  the  artistic  attempts 
from  the  child's  point  of  view.Any  false  standard  of  perfection  will  induce 
dictated  lessons,  copied  pictures,  stilted  results  and  unenthusiastic  children. 

Sketching  requires  repeated  and  careful  observation,  sometimes  with 
discussion  to  discern  essential  outlines  and  forms.  Sketching  and  nature 
study  correlate  remarkably  well.  Characteristic  forms  and  lines  make  the 
drawing  of  both  plants  and  animals  enjoyable.  The  question  of  proportion, 
distance  and  form  should  be  discussed  by  the  teacher  when  she  feels  that 
the  need  arises  from  the  class. 

Outdoor  sketching  from  the  school  steps  in  suitable  weather,  or  from 
the  classroom  windows  is  good  practice.  The  pupil  makes  a  picture  using 
the  material  he  can  see  either  as  it  appears  to  him  or  in  any  arrangement 
that  pleases  him.  He  may  fancy  putting  in  passers-by  to  add  human 
interest.  Pupils  of  all  grades  enjoy  a  sketching  trip.  Remember  that  shorter 
distances  to  the  subject  to  be  painted  mean  longer  sketching  time. 

FIGURE-DRAWING 

Drawing  the  human  figure  is  surprisingly  easy  for  many  pupils  if  an 
adult  standard  of  work  is  not  set  up.  In  primary  grades  only  the  major 
body  members  are  generally  included.  Gradually  increasing  discrimination 
and  observation  lead  to  attention  to  detail  and  proportion.  This  may  occur 
in  any  grade.  When  the  pupil  shows  dissatisfaction  with  his  own  efforts 
the  teacher  may  tactfully  introduce  a  few  ideas  about  how  to  observe 
people  in  action  and  how  to  notice  proportions  in  head-lengths. 

Primary  pupils  will  have  little  interest  in  body  proportions,  but 
senior  elementary  pupils  can  improve  their  figure  drawing  by  some  at- 
tention to  comparison  of  body  proportion.  Careful  observation  reveals 
that  the  head  is  egg-shaped  from  the  front  view.  In  profile  the  back  of 
the  head  is  distinctly  rounded  and  the  face  shows  a  rather  flat  curve. 
Information  about  proportions  should  be  governed  by  the  need  that  the 
child  finds  in  his  creative  work.  Careful  study  and  detailed  drawings  may 
find  their  place  in  the  senior  high  school  or  Art  College. 

1 'Teaching"  figure  drawing  too  formally  can  cramp  freedom  in  child 
expression. 

CRAYON  WORK 

Crayon  work  has  limitations  and  cannot  be  expected  to  allow  the 
freedom  of  expression  obtained  through  the  use  of  a  medium  such  as 
tempera  paint. 

Wax  crayons,  however,  are  used  extensively  at  the  primary  level. 
Large  sticks  of  fairly  soft  composition  and  bright  colours  are  suitable.  The 
eight-colour  box  is  generally  satisfactory.  For  older  students  quite  satis- 
factory work  can  be  done  with  pressed  wax  crayons.  (Prang's  "Crayo- 
graph"  is  recommended.)  For  young  children  such  crayons  are  too  brittle 
and  too  small. 
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Crayon  work  generally  requires  considerable  pressure  to  obtain 
pleasing  results.  Delicate  crayon  coiour  is  usually  too  weak  and  lacking  in 
emphasis.  Dark  colours  next  to  light  ones  tend  to  make  objects  stand  out. 
For  most  work  the  crayon  should  be  held  nearly  flat.  Broad  rich  strokes 
with  maximum  intensity  give  best  results.  Crayon  strokes  should  be  uni- 
form in  direction.  Horizontal  strokes  which  are  easiest  are  used  first. 
After  the  surface  is  coloured  evenly  in  tone,  shaded  effects  may  be  secured 
by  using  heavier  and  lighter  strokes.  Older  pupils  enjoy  putting  one  colour 
over  another  to  achieve  rich  shaded  effects.  Crayon  colour  may  be  used 
on  cloth  provided  the  material  is  later  pressed  between  newspapers  with 
a  fairly  warm  iron  to  set  the  colours. 

Coloured  chalk  is  a  medium  frequently  used  in  Grades  IV- VI. 
Tones  blend  easily,  and  large  areas  can  be  covered  quickly.  The  colours 
may  be  smoothed  by  rubbing  very  lightly.  Apply  light  colours  first  and 
dark  accents  last.  Do  not  rub  darker  accents  and  outlines.  A  fixative 
of  thin  paste  may  be  sprayed  on  chalk  drawings  to  prevent  smudging. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  child  using  the  crayon  as  a  medium 
needs  to  experiment  too.  Much  direction  given  formally  will  tend  to  limit 
this  freedom. 

CUT  PAPER  OR  TORN  PAPER  WORK 

Cut  or  torn  paper  is  most  often  used  for  picture  composition  in 
primary  grades,  although  occasionally  this  type  of  art  work  can  be  used 
effectively  by  older  students  in  frieze  work  and  decorative  motifs.  When 
working  with  designs  of  torn  paper  children  should  be  encouraged  to  cut 
and  tear  freely  without  drawing  an  outline.  Silhouettes  of  animals,  persons, 
trees,  flowers  or  other  objects  make  good  subjects.  Rainbow  paper,  colour- 
ed construction  paper,  or  any  fairly  substantial  paper  having  interesting 
patterns  or  colours  can  be  used.  Clippings  from  highly  coloured  magazines 
add  variety  upon  occasions.  Black  and  white  are  colours  used  most  gen- 
erously. 

Pictures  made  of  paper  should  be  large  and  bold  in  execution  and 
should  fill  the  allotted  space  well.  The  children  should  make  final  choices 
of  colour  for  themselves.  Discourage  the  use  of  small  parts  in  the  design. 
Children  should  experiment  with  the  use  of  dark  and  light  colours  together. 

Pasting  may  cause  considerable  trouble.  Have  a  thin  adhesive  glue 
in  a  wide  mouth  container.  A  small  brush  makes  application  easier.  Place 
a  piece  of  newspaper  on  a  flat  desk  top  and  quickly  cover  the  cutting  with 
a  thin  layer  of  smooth  paste.  Place  the  cutting  in  position  and  smooth  with 
the  hand.  Wipe  off  excess  paste  if  any  appears  around  the  edges.  Dry 
under  some  weight.  A  flannel  graph  (a  piece  of  flannel  stretched  and 
tacked  on  a  board)  will  hold  paper  cuttings  in  any  position  without  paste, 
and  can  be  used  repeatedly. 

Paper  cutting  or  tearing'  has  the  advantage  of  re-arrangement  of 
figures  and  objects  and  experimentation  of  colours  before  final  pasting. 
In  addition  it  offers  practice  in  the  selection  of  appropriate  subjects,  in 
the  use  of  a  few  colours  with  pleasing  repetition,  in  large  scale  work,  and 
in  free-hand  contour  cutting,  and  tearing  without  detail  drawing.  Habits 
of  careful  workmanship  bring  immediate  discernible  results.  Primary 
grade  children  will  need  help  with  their  first  scissors  assignments.  Only 
instruments  with  blunt  points  should  be  used. 
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MODELLING 

Modeling  is  a  good  medium  for  the  expression  of  ideas.  In  addition  to 
contour  shape  it  includes  the  third  dimension  which  many  pupils  find 
difficult  to  portray  on  paper.  Care  should  be  taken  to  select  an  object 
which  does  not  require  much  undercutting.  Spindly  limbs  and  long 
thin  projections  are  to  be  avoided  since  they  break  very  easily.  The  design 
for  modelling  should  be  fairly  solid  or  massive  in  appearance.  Children 
will  discover  many  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  modelling  in  any 
medium  if  given  time  to  experiment  freely. 

Plasticine 

Plasticine  remains  the  most  satisfactory  all-round  modelling  material 
for  primary  children  as  it  gives  plenty  of  opportunity  for  the  expression 
of  creative  ideas.  Plasticine  should  be  worked  on  pieces  of  oilcloth,  lino- 
leum, or  a  wooden  surface  which  has  been  painted  or  varnished.  Old 
plasticine  has  a  tendency  to  harden.  It  may  be  softened  by  working  in  a 
small  amount  of  vaseline. 

Clay 

Older  pupils  may  use  clay.  Suitable  modelling  clay  can  be  secured 
from  school  supply  firms.  Any  clay  is  messy  to  work;  although  it  washes 
fairly  easily  from  desks  and  hands.  Many  teachers  confine  clay  work  to 
work  benches  or  work  corners.  The  children  should  wear  smocks  or  aprons 
to  protect  their  clothing. 

Clay  must  be  kept  moist  for  best  working  conditions.  Dried  particles 
should  be  washed  or  brushed  off  the  hands.  Use  a  board  such  as  an  apple- 
box  end  for  working  on.  Unfinished  models  should  be  wrapped  in  moist 
cloth  to  prevent  drying. 

Modelling  should  begin  with  a  mound  of  clay  on  the  board  which  is 
gradually  worked  into  the  desired  shape.  Pieces  may  be  added  as  needed. 
Additional  pieces  are  best  joined  by  firm  rubbing  motion  of  the  hands  or 
thumb.  Clay  should  be  scooped  out  only  for  finishing  details.  As  few 
pieces  as  possible  should  be  added.  Projections  and  parts  should  be  pulled 
out  from  the  main  lump  whenever  possible.  Few  modelling  tools  are  need- 
ed. The  fingers  are  the  best  tools.  Sucker  sticks  and  orange  sticks  may  be 
used  to  advantage.  An  old  knife  is  frequently  handy. 

Clay  models  may  be  kept.  They  should  be  shellacked  when  damp  to 
keep  cracking  at  a  minimum,  and  may  be  painted  after  the  shellac  has 
dried.  If  poster  paint  is  used  a  second  coat  of  shellac  over  the  paint  will 
help  preserve  it. 

Papier  Mache 

Papier  mache  is  often  used  for  modelling  purposes.  It  has  the  advan- 
tages of  being  cheap,  readily  available,  light  in  weight  and  surprisingly 
strong. 

Some  experimentation  may  be  necessary  to  learn  just  how  the  best 
mixture  may  be  obtained.  Old  newspapers  should  be  torn  into  small  bits 
and  soaked  in  water  for  two  or  three  days,  with  occasional  stirring.  The 
process  is  hastened  if  the  material  is  boiled  for  an  hour  or  two  with 
frequent  stirrings.  When  the  paper  is  reduced  to  pulp  it  is  cooled,  the  excess 
water  is  squeezed  out  with  the  hands,  and  the  pulp  is  kneaded  with  paste. 
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The  paste  should  be  thick  cold  water  paste  or  cooked  flour  paste.  Add  a 
tablespoonf ul  of  liquid  glue  to  each  cupful  of  paste.  Mix  the  pulp  with  half 
its  volume  of  paste.  Knead  it  like  dough  until  the  mixture  is  even  in  tex- 
ture and  does  not  stick  to  the  hands.  It  is  now  ready  for  modelling.  The 
mixture  will  soon  sour  in  warm  weather.  Souring  may  be  postponed  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of  Lysol,  oil  of  cloves,  or  a  little  baking  soda.  Models 
when  finished  may  be  shellacked,  varnished  or  painted. 

Other  Media 

Modelling  may  be  done  with  flour  and  salt  mixture,  or  salt  and  starch 
mixtures.  In  either  case  mix  about  half  of  each  substance  with  enough 
water  to  make  a  thick  dough.  Models  may  be  coloured  with  water  or 
poster  paint,  or  by  putting  dry  colour  with  the  original  mix.  Powdered 
asbestos  mixed  with  a  bit  of  flour  (about  8  to  1)  makes  a  good  modelling 
material.  It  is  hard  when  dry,  light  in  weight  and  takes  colour  well.  Details 
may  be  obtained  from  the  lumber  yard  or  hardware  store. 
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ART  IN   ENTERPRISE  ACTIVITIES 

In  the  early  grades  when  the  Enterprise  activities  have  to  do  with 
the  home  and  local  activities  with  which  the  child  is  familiar,  he  is  already 
the  possessor  of  the  necessary  experiences  to  enable  him  to  express  his 
ideas  in  free  brush  work  or  other  media.  But  when  he  studies  the  customs 
of  an  unknown  country  an  interesting  parallel  group  of  drawings  may  be 
made  in  the  art  period.  An  example  may  illustrate. 

Suggested  Enterprise  topic :  Our  Mexican  Friends 
Problem:  Getting  ready  to  go  to  Mexico 

Possible  art  topics 

We  buy  an  outfit 

Packing  our  suitcases 

We  board  the  plane 

We  board  the  train 

We  board  the  bus 

Problem:  Sightseeing  in  Mexico 
Possible  art  topics 
We  visit  the  market 
I  buy  a  Mexican  hat 
The  Sunken  Gardens. 

This  type  of  work  brings  better  results  in  ''child  art"  when  done 
after  all  pictures  of  Mexico  and  models  of  donkeys,  etc.  have  been  studied 
and  removed  from  sight.  Then  the  review  could  consist  of  the  children's 
pictures  of  what  they  saw  in  Mexico. 

A  long  piece  of  heavy  wrapping  paper  could  be  fastened  to  the  black- 
board and  each  child  could  draw  freely  (large  brush)  on  the  paper,  figures 
in  action  as  he  saw  them  in  Mexico.  By  having  one  child  draw  a  heavy 
line  along  the  base  and  another  along  the  top  a  border-like  strip  or  a  frieze 
could  be  achieved. 

When  the  class  is  too  large  for  everyone  to  take  part  in  the  project 
at  the  same  time  a  quarter  of  the  class  could  work  on  the  blackboard  while 
the  rest  paint  on  paper  on  their  desks.  Then  during  the  next  art  period 
the  second  quarter  could  add  groups  of  figures  to  those  done  during  the 
previous  time.  Later  the  other  members  of  the  class  might  add  background 
scenery,  more  figures  or  suitable  objects  like  houses,  animals  or  trees.  The 
making  of  clay  or  plasticine  models  or  carving  figures  from  soap  or  wax 
during  the  study  of  the  Enterprise  is  an  excellent  forerunner  to  the  suc- 
cessful painting  of  these  objects. 

The  children  should  not  be  expected  to  have  the  details  correct  in 
their  paintings.  Their  work  is  successful  if  it  gives  an  impression  of  the 
subject  being  illustrated  and  if  done  sincerely.  But  if  the  young  artist  is 
not  satisfied  with  his  own  work  encourage  him  to  observe  more  closely 
the  next  time  he  sees  the  object  he  has  been  trying  to  draw  so  that  he  can 
improve  his  next  drawing.  Before  ending  the  interview,  the  teacher  will 
do  well  to  encourage  him  by  pointing  out  some  other  part  of  the  drawing 
which  is  pleasing  in  colour  or  which  shows  good  drawing. 

Grades  V  and  VI  also  do  better  illustrations  of  historical  scenes 
after  they  have  put  away  pictures  used  in  teaching  or  studying  the  subject 
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and  have  been  able  to  dramatize  especially  interesting  events.  This  is 
where  the  teacher  needs  to  guide  the  pupils  away  from  copying  illustrations 
in  the  text  or  reference  books.  It  is  just  as  important  that  students  make 
their  own  drawings  as  it  is  for  them  to  be  able  to  make  a  summary  in 
their  own  words.  This  is  true  both  in  the  interests  of  honesty  and  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  ability  to  gather  ideas  which  one  expresses  in  one's  own 
way. 

FRIEZE  WORK 

The  construction  of  a  frieze  is  one  of  the  art  techniques  most  fre- 
quently used  in  Enterprise  activities.  The  main  subject  or  theme  of  the 
frieze  should  grow  out  of  class  or  group  discussions.  Each  suggestion 
should  be  carefully  explored  by  teacher  and  class  together  to  determine 
the  possibilities  and  problems  involved.  When  the  main  theme  is  selected 
a  group  of  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  children  may  co-operate  in  developing 
the  project.  Coloured  chalk,  water  colour,  or  poster  paint  are  the  most 
suitable  media.  Crayon  may  be  used  for  frieze  work  although  the  results 
are  apt  to  be  thin  and  sketchy.  An  interesting  combination  of  media  may 
be  used.  Coloured  chalk  and  poster  paint  are  sometimes  used  for  different 
areas  of  frieze  work.  Background  is  sometimes  coloured  with  chalk  or 
poster  paint  and  objects  and  details  of  cut  paper  added  to  the  foreground. 
Such  combination  methods  are  not  recommended  for  classes  earlier  than 
the  fourth  grade.  Wrapping  paper  and  building  papers  are  satisfactory 
for  most  frieze  work,  since  they  are  available  in  long  rolls.  Smaller  sheets 
can  be  used  for  panelled  friezes  if  they  are  securely  joined  either  before 
or  after  painting. 

In  the  early  grades,  children  are  concerned  mainly  with  making  big 
vividly-coloured  pictures  or  panels.  Arrangement  of  objects  should  tend 
to  fill  the  space,  generally  touching  the  panel  edges.  Far-away  objects 
should  be  smaller  in  size  and  placed  rather  high  in  the  picture.  Colour 
contrast  and  repetition  with  objects  often  overlapping  tend  to  make  the 
frieze  "hold  together."  If  paints  are  to  be  used,  materials  should  be  ready 
before  painting  begins.  Large  brushes  are  recommended.  Avoid  thinning 
the  paint  too  much.  As  painting  proceeds  spaces  should  be  filled  in  rather 
than  outlined.  Wet  colours  placed  side  by  side  will  merge  and  run. 

REGIONAL  ART 

Teachers  should  encourage  children  to  see  that  there  are  plenty  of 
interesting  subjects  to  paint  right  in  their  own  back  yards,  on  the  farm, 
in  the  village,  at  the  grain  elevators,  at  the  church,  the  skating  rink,  the 
post  office,  as  well  as  at  the  school  and  numerous  other  familiar  places. 

Scenic  beauty  spots  like  mountains,  lakes  and  rivers  are  subjects  too 
difficult  for  most  adult  artists.  A  child  should  be  guided  to  represent  his 
own  experiences  in  their  natural  setting  and  should  not  be  commended 
for  making  a  good  copy  of  photographs  or  of  other  people's  pictures.  If 
this  were  done  consistently,  in  a  short  time  we  should  have  a  distinctive 
school  of  painters  coming  out  of  Alberta,  expressing  the  fine  freedom- 
loving  spirit  of  the  people  who  live  here. 

A  child  does  representative  painting  naturally.  When  you  notice  thai 
the  student  is  developing  a  distinctive  style,  encourage  him  to  continue 
working  out  his  own  way  of  painting.  Above  all  things,  do  not  try  to  make 
him  take  the  place  of  a  camera  by  expecting  him  to  have  his  drawings 
photographic  in  detail. 
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OTHER  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

Many  more  media  for  art  expression  are  available.  Lino  cutting  and 
printing  can  be  done,  especially  by  boys  in  Grade  V  and  VI.  Patterns  must 
be  simple,  and  made  from  original  designs  that  require  a  minimum  of 
detail.  Such  subjects  as  a  grain  elevator,  country  church,  railway  station, 
farm  gate  or  an  open  door  are  common  to  every  community.  Designs  may 
be  cut  directly  without  benefit  of  drawn  pattern.  Drawn  designs  are  apt 
to  contain  too  much  detail.  Other  media  include  finger-painting,  spatter 
work,  stick  prints,  potato  cuts,  weaving,  soap  carving,  toy  construction 
and  puppet  making.  Interested  teachers  may  find  sufficient  directions  in 
the  reference  books  listed  on  page  45. 
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STAGES  OF  DEVELOPMENT  IN  CHILD  ART 

There  is  wide  variation  in  the  work  and  the  ability  of  children,  but 
generally  speaking  they  develop  through  the  four  stages  outlined  below. 

First  Stage — Manipulation 

This  stage  embraces  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  child's  life. 
The  young  child  is  a  "born  painter"  and  takes  great  pleasure  in  daubing 
paint  and  scribbling  with  crayon  or  chalk.  At  this  stage  there  may  be  very 
little  response  to  colour.  Development  is  often  rapid  and  eventful.  When 
the  child  has  gained  confidence  in  manipulating  the  paint  brush,  chalk  or 
crayon  he  may  make  several  dots,  swirls  or  stripes.  This  "pattern-making" 
often  proceeds  to  a  height  of  abstraction,  where  large  masses  and  fresh 
colour  blend  into  a  well-balanced  picture.  No  recognizable  objects  may  ap- 
pear in  these  pictures,  but  a  highly  educative  process  goes  on  as  the  child 
becomes  acquainted  with  his  materials.  Brush  work  on  large  paper 
provides  an  excellent  medium  for  these  early  efforts. 

Second  Stage — Child  Symbolism 

This  stage  usually  persists  until  the  sixth  or  eighth  year.  During  this 
stage  there  is  an  attempt  to  place  things  in  their  environment.  People 
and  things  are  represented  by  self-devised  symbols  which  often  appear 
flat  and  static.  Nevertheless  the  child  is  discovering  that  a  relationship 
exists  between  his  drawing  or  painting  and  reality. 

The  chfld  draws  and  paints  what  he  thinks  and  knows  and  not  what 
he  sees.  Quite  frequently  he  will  make  "X-ray"  pictures.  In  the  drawing 
of  a  house,  for  example,  both  the  inside  and  outside  wall  of  a  house  may 
appear.  Often  the  child  will  include  a  yellow  sun,  or  part  of  it  in  one  corner 
of  the  drawing.  The  sky  is  above  him,  and  in  his  drawings  he  may  leave 
the  sky  unconnected  with  the  horizon.  In  drawing  objects  the  child  exagger- 
ates their  size  according  to  their  importance  to  him.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
find  in  these  drawings  a  large  flower  growing  many  times  higher  than  a 
house. 

Third  Stage — Pseudo-realism 

This  phase  of  the  child's  development  comes  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  eleven  years.  It  marks  a  transition  from  symbolism  to  realism. 
The  child,  through  increased  observation  and  experience,  is  no 
longer  satisfied  with  a  geometric  statement  of  an  object,  and  begins  to 
look  about  him  for  ideas  that  will  help  him  in  his  expression.  He  becomes 
a  conscious  designer  and  considers  elements  of  design  such  as  line,  mass 
and  colour.  Objects  may  be  made  to  overlap  one  another.  Clothing  worn 
by  depicted  characters  is  considered  important.  Children  of  this  age  are  in 
the  "gang"  stage  of  development  and  usually  welcome  co-operative  work. 
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Fourth  Stage — Realization  and  Awakening 

This  final  stage  begins  at  about  eleven  years  of  age.  The  child  develops 
sufficient  confidence  in  himself  so  that  he  feels  capable  of  dealing  with 
almost  all  subjects.  He  may,  however,  be  conscious  of  his  emotions  and 
more  ready  to  hide  his  limitation  by  assuming  an  attitude  of  indifference. 
His  art  work  will  reveal  an  increasing  interest  in  three  dimensional 
representation,  and  a  growing  ability  in  using  proper  proportions  and  in 
making  a  wise  choice  of  tints  and  shades  of  colour. 
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SUGGESTED  ART  PROGRAM  FOR  GRADES  I,  II  AND  III 

Art  provides  an  opportunity  to  talk  in  a  very  simple  language.  It  is 
only  natural  to  expect  the  children  in  these  age  groups  to  be  filled  with  a 
vigorous  desire  to  tell  what  they  know  spontaneously  and  freely.  We  must 
stimulate  and  encourage  this  desire.  The  first  attempts  of  the  children 
will  be  fragmentary  and  their  illustration  work  will  be  mostly  based  upon 
their  own  experiences,  especially  in  the  home.  The  subject  of  these  early 
drawings  may  not  be  clearly  recognizable  but  as  the  children  gain  experi- 
ence they  will  also  gain  power  in  telling  their  picture  stories.  At  first  the 
children  may  be  timid  in  the  use  of  colour  and  space-filling.  Encourage- 
ment to  press  firmly  on  his  crayon,  to  make  a  big  picture  on  a  big  piece 
of  paper  will  all  help  the  child  to  overcome  fears  and  at  the  same  time 
to  establish  in  himself  confidence  so  that  he  can  rely  upon  his  own  imagina- 
tion for  creative  ideas. 

Creative  Illustration 

Material:  (If  Paints  are  Used.)  Powdered  tempera  paint,  long- 
handled  hog's  hair  brushes,  newsprint  or  craftpaper  not  smaller  than  12x18 
inches,  tins  on  boxes  for  mixing  colour. 

(If  Crayons  are  Used.)  A  good  quality  wax  crayon,  large  sheets  of 
newsprint,  craftpaper  or  mimeograph  paper. 

Procedure:  The  build-up  for  a  lesson  in  creative  illustration  requires 
planning  and  free  discussion  with  the  class.  Sometimes  the  topic  will  come 
from  the  class  itself,  sometimes  it  may  be  suggested  by  the  teacher.  At  odd 
times  the  class  may  be  allowed  to  illustrate  a  topic  of  individual  choice, 
but  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  time  stimulation  is 
very  much  needed. 

The  topic  chosen  should  be  general  in  nature  and  within  the  range 
of  the  child's  experience.  The  following  topics  have  proven  quite  satis- 
factory, but  many  others  will  grow  out  of  class  discussion : 

We  Go  For  a  Walk  on  Sunday 

What  We  Do  on  a  Rainy  Day 

Our  Recess 

Our  Street  Corner 

Stuck  in  the  Mud 

We  Meet  the  Train 

Mother  and  I 

We  Play  Baseball  Like  This 

Nursery  rhymes  and  stories  serve  as  interesting  stimulation  for 
creative  illustration.  When  a  story  is  used  it  should  not  be  too  long.  Some- 
times the  important  parts  of  the  story  that  seem  most  suitable  for  picture- 
making  may  be  re-emphasized  after  the  story  is  told.  The  creative  effort, 
however,  must  be  that  of  the  child. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  such  illustrations  to  be  done 
throughout  the  year.  So  much  of  this  work  depends  upon  the  interests  of 
the  children  during  various  seasons  and  holidays  and  upon  current  Enter- 
prise activity. 
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Craf  twork : 

If  much  of  the  work  is  done  on  paper  for  any  great  length  of  time 
the  class  may  benefit  by  a  complete  change.  Craftwork  of  some  kind  may 
be  introduced  at  this  point.  In  each  of  the  grades  pupils  should  have 
experience  in  the  following  types  of  art  activity. 

Clay  Modelling.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  get  acquainted 
with  this  material  and  to  find  out  for  themselves  its  possibilities  and 
limitations.  A  solid  form  is  advised  rather  than  a  thin  or  delicate  one. 
People  or  animals  suggested  by  enterprise  work  at  the  time,  or  from  the 
life  of  the  child,  usually  prove  satisfactory. 

Plasticine.  Pads  of  table  oilcloth  or  smooth  cardboard  should  be  used 
on  the  desks.  Use  Vaseline  to  soften  plasticine  which  has  become  hard. 
Topics  such  as  those  suggested  for  clay  modelling  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. 

Paper  Cutting  or  Tearing.  A  large  mural  or  frieze  done  on  building 
or  wrapping  paper  gives  a  chance  for  many  pupils  to  participate.  Choices 
may  be  freely  made  from  a  large  assortment  of  coloured  papers.  Cutting 
or  tearing  directly  without  preliminary  drawing  is  recommended.  Subject 
matter  may  be  governed  by  the  season,  such  as  Christmas,  Valentine's, 
Hallowe'en,  Easter.  When  figures  are  torn  or  cut  they  should  be  pasted 
on  with  ordinary  paste.  A  background  may  be  painted  in  previous  to 
pasting  if  desired.    Tempera  paint  is  satisfactory  for  this. 

Simple  illustrations  made  from  cut  or  torn  paper  and  mounted  on 
12x18  coloured  paper  make  an  effective  exercise  (See  further  instruc- 
tion Page  31.) 

Toy  Making.  Small  blocks  of  wood,  spools,  buttons,  pieces  of  cloth, 
cardboard,  may  all  be  combined  to  make  effective  simple  toys.  Original 
ideas  should  be  encouraged. 

Finger  Painting.  Use  corn  or  laundry  starch.  Add  colour  (powder, 
crayon  or  water  colour)  after  water  is  added  to  the  starch  to  form  a  mix- 
ture the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  Encourage  the  children  to  make  crea- 
tive all-over  patterns  using  the  sides  of  hands,  heels  of  hands,  fingers, 
wrists.  Scenes  and  figures  may  be  attempted  later. 
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Svfjycsiions  for  Making  Art  Equipment 
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SUGGESTED  ART  PROGRAM  FOR  GRADES  IV,  V  AND  VI 

The  extent  to  which  realism  becomes  apparent  in  the  work  of  the 
Grade  IV  child,  depends  upon : 

(a)  his  increasng  ability  to  observe. 

(b)  his  desire  to  forsake  the  primitive  symbolism  of  his  earlier  years. 

This  realism  is  a  part  of  his  growth  and  must  be  considered  as  such. 
It  is  our  aim  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  child's  earlier  years,  to  use 
and  encourage  this  freedom,  and  to  allow  him  to  grow  through  observation 
and  independent  effort.  Many  pupils  in  Grade  IV  will  still  draw  objects 
in  proportion  to  their  importance  but  in  Grade  VI  many  actual  propor- 
tions will  become  evident.  This  transition  period  between  symbolism  and 
realism  is  not  an  easy  one  for  the  pupil  or  the  teacher.  Confidence  in  the 
child's  own  efforts  must  be  maintained  and  encouraged.  Always  it  is  the 
"feeling"  of  the  illustration  that  counts  and  attempts  to  capture  this  should 
be  a  constant  objective. 

Subject  matter  therefore  should  be  varied.  This  should  deal  with : 

(a)  personal  experiences. 

(b)  group  experiences. 

(c)  topics  chosen  by  the  class  or  by  the  individual. 

(d)  topics  from  social  studies  or  other  classroom  enterprises. 

(e)  imaginary  conceptions. 

Materials : 

(a)  Tempera  paint,  large  brushes,  newsprint  or  brown  paper,  jars 
or  tins  for  mixing  colour. 

(b)  Water  colour,  using  large  No.  12  brushes  or  %"  flat  varnish 
brushes,  cream  manila  or  newsprint  not  smaller  than  12x18  inches. 

(c)  Crayons — wax  of  good  quality,  newsprint  or  manila  paper. 

(d)  Coloured  chalk,  used  on  wet  paper  or  by  dipping  the  chalk  sticks 
and  applying  or  by  using  them  dry  and  fixing  the  drawing  with  a  fixative 
solution. 

Illustration : 

The  suggestions  offered  for  creative  illustration  for  Grades  I,  II  and 
III  are  suitable  also  for  Grades  IV,  V  and  VI.  Pupils  here  should  be  guided 
to: 

(a)  work  directly  with  a  large  brush. 

(b)  paint  in   important  things  first. 

(c)  place  dark  colours  against  light. 

(d)  observe  again  where  memory  cannot  recall. 

Suggested  Topics: 

(a)  My  Favorite  Games. 

(b)  What  I  Would  Like  to  Be. 

(c)  Home  on  the  Range, 

(d)  Ideal  Vacation. 

(e)  At  the  Party. 
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In  addition  to  these  the  class  will  suggest  others.  Many  will  arise 
from  their  enterprise  activities. 

Design : 

Good  arrangement  and  satisfactory  colour  come  only  through  the 
personal  experience  of  the  child.  By  experimenting  with  space-breaking 
and  colouring-in  areas,  exciting  discoveries  are  made.  The  following  design 
exercises  help  to  create  freedom : 

(a)  (see  free  brush  work  details  on  pages  25  and  29.) 

(b)  Break  up  a  space  (12x18)  paper  by 

1.  a  straight  line  across  the  page  for  "strength". 

2.  a  zigzag  line  for  "action". 

3.  a  curved  line  for  "smooth  motion". 

4.  a  few  shapes  nicely  placed  for  "interest". 

These  areas  are  then  to  be  coloured.  All  placing  of  lines  and  shapes  and 
choices  of  colour  must  be  the  child's  own. 

(c)  Create  all-over  and  border  patterns. 

(d)  Make  a  full  size  page  of 

1.  abstract  flower 

2.  abstract  fish 

3.  abstract  beetle 

Colour  to  individual  taste. 

Lettering  and  Posters: 

Lettering  meets  an  immediate  need  in  signs,  posters,  maps  and  cards. 
It  is  not  recommended  that  much  of  this  work  be  done  in  Grade  IV.  How- 
ever, Grades  V  and  VI  should  have  experience  in: 

(a)  making  a  creative  alphabet  of  their  own.  (This  may  be  used  in 
their  enterprise  work  in  social  studies,  science  and  in  other  fields) . 

(b)  planning  titles  and  names  using  one  simple,  style  of  block  capitals. 

(c)  spacing  letters  (areas,  not  distance  between  letters,  are  the 
important  guides.) 

Posters  should  be  free  and  original.  Simplicity  and  novel  ideas  com- 
mand attention.  Attractive  colour  choices  showing  contrast  and  harmony 
will  develop  as  the  child  experiences  arrangements  through  free  design 
work. 

Plan  a  poster  for : 

(a)  A  School  Party. 

(b)  Advertising  a  New  Book. 

(c)  Safety. 

(d)  Health. 

(e)  Foods. 

Crafts : 

Two  or  more,  if  materials  and  time  permit,  of  the  following  may  be 
attempted : 

(a)  Clay  Modelling. 

(b)  Soap  Carving. 
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(c)  Papier  Mache 

(d)  Finger  Painting 

(e)  Puppets 

(f)  Stencilling 

(g)  Potato  Printing 

(h)   Crayon  Designs  on  Materials 
(i)   Spatter  work 

Appreciation : 

(a)  Study  design  and  colour  in  natural  objects :  insects,  flower,  etc. 

(b)  Canadian  artists  and  their  work. 

(c)  Work  produced  by  older  grades. 

(d)  Pride  in  an  artistically  kept  classroom. 

(e)  Concern  for  neat,  attractive  workbooks  and  clothing. 
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EVALUATION 

There  seems  to  be  no  accurate  way  of  measuring  the  art  output  of  children.  Many 
tests  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  both  production  and  appreciation, 
but  none  of  these  tests  is  very  reliable. 

While  it  would  be  convenient  to  be  able  to  measure  the  degree  of  success  which 
children  achieve  in  producing  art,  the  emphasis  in  art  work  is  upon  personal  and 
social  development.  Great  concern  need  not  be  felt,  therefore,  because  no  highly  reliable 
tests  are  available. 

The  following  evaluation  form  will  help  the  teacher  to  arrive  at  an  appraisal  of 
?hp  pupils'  work. 

ART  ACTIVITY  EVALUATION  FORM 


Name 
Age  ... 
Grade 


Characteristic 

Rating 

Poor 

Fair 

Good         Excellent 

Expression 

1.  Originality 

2.  Form — (measured  on  basis  of 

1 

pupil's  level  of  development.) 

Design 

3.  Initiative  in  solving  problems 

of  design. 

4.  Ability  to  create  designs 

(a)   appropriate  to  their  purpose. 

(b)   appropriate  to  the  tools  and 

materials  employed. 

j 

5.  Sensibility  to 

(a)   unity  in  composition. 

! 

(b)   variety  in  composition. 

. 

Techniques  and  Use  of  Media 

i 
i 

6.  Initiative  and  judgment  in 

: 
i 

selecting  media. 

7.  Boldness  in  selecting  techniques. 

8.  Growth  in  skill  related  to  the 

j 

technique  of  expression. 

i 

Other  Areas 

! 

9.  Use  of  art  learnings  in  other 

I 

school  activities;  hobby  work, 

i 

choice  of  clothing. 

i 

10.  Co-operation  as  shown  by  the 

i 

| 

pupil's  willingness 

(a)   to  share  in  research  work. 

(b)   to  share  in  manual  work. 

(c)   to  take  part  in  group 

i 

activities  in  art  work. 

1 

(d)   to  assume  leadership. 
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REFERENCES 

The  following  list  contains  many  publications  in  which  the  point  of 
view  expressed  agrees  with  that  set  forth  in  this  program.  It  is  not 
intended  that  every  teacher  purchase  any  one  or  a  number  of  these  books 
listed,  but  it  is  suggested  that  one  or  two  of  these  publications  be  placed 
in  the  school  library.  Primary  references  are  those  which  will  be  most 
helpful  to  the  teacher  in  implementing  the  art  program  in  the  elementary 
grades.  Secondary  references  are  not  listed  in  order  of  importance. 

Primary  References: 

vl.  D'Amico,  Victor,  Creative  Teaching  in  Art.  Scranton,  Pa. 
International  Textbook  Company,  1942. 

,  2.  Cole,  Natalie  Robinson,  The  Arts  in  the  Classroom.  New  York. 
The  John  Day  Company,  1940. 

.3.  Tomlinson,  R.  R.,  Picture  Making  by  Children.  London. 
The  Studio  Limited,  1934. 

y4.  Todd,  J.,  and  Gale,  A.  V.  N.,  Enjoyment  and  Use  of  Art  in  Elementary 
School.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1947. 

5.  Home,  Joyce  M.,  The  Art  Class  in  Action.    Longmans  Green,  Toronto, 
194L 

Secondary  References: 

^Faulkner,  Ray,  et  al.  Art  To-day.  New  York. 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1941 

Gaitskell,  C.  D.,  Art  Education  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Toronto. 
The  Ryerson  Press,  1949. 

Gaitskell,  C.  D.  (Ed.),  Art  and  Crafts  for  Young  Canadians.  Toronto, 
the  Ryerson  Press,  1949. 

Gardiner,  Helen,  Understanding  the  Arts.  New  York. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1932. 

Gibbs,  Evelyn,  The  Teaching  of  Art  in  Schools.  New  York. 
Greenberg  Inc.,  1941. 

Gregg.  Harold,  Art  for  the  Schools  of  America.  Scranton,  Pa. 
International  Textbook  Company,  1941. 

Johnstone,  William.  Child  Art  to  Man  Art.  London. 
MacMillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1941. 

Kainz,  Luise  C.  and  Riley,  Olive  L.,  Exploring  Art.  New  York. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1947. 

Knapp,  Harriet  E.,  Design  Approach  to  Crafts.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Holden  Publishing  Company,  1945. 

Lambert,  Richard  S.,  The  Adventure  of  Canadian  Painting.  Toronto. 
--McClelland  and  Stewart,  1947. 

Lowenfeld,  Viktor,  Creative  and  Mental  Growth.  New  York. 
The  MacMillan  Company,  1947. 

MacDonald,  Rosabell,  Art  as  Education.  New  York. 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1941. 

Ministry  of  Education,  Art  Education.  Pamphlet  No.  6.  London. 
His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1946. 
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Payant,  Felix,  (Ed.),  Design  Technics.  Columbus,  0. 
Design  Publishing  Company,  (undated). 

Pearson,  Ralph  M.,  The  New  Art  Education.  New  York. 
Harper  and  Bros.,  1941. 

Progressive  Education  Association,  The  Visual  Arts  in  General  Education. 
New  York.  D.  AppletonCentury  Company,  Incorporated,  1940. 

Richardson,  Marion,  Art  and  the  Child.  London. 
University  of  London  Press,  Limited,  1948. 

Winslow,  Leon  Loyal,  The  Integrated  School  Art  Programme.  New  York. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1939. 
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RECOMMENDED  FILMS,  FILMSTR1PS  and  SLIDES  FOR  ART 

The  following  items   are   obtainable  from   the   Audio-Visual   Aids 
Branch..  Department  of  Education. 

16  mm.  Films: 

1.  Brush  Techniques   (Eliot  O'Hara)    Tk-522 

2.  Canadian  Landscape  (A.  Y.  Jackson)  Tk-433 

3.  Design  to  Music,  Tk-611 

4.  Finger  Painting,  Tk-612 

5.  Holiday  at  School  (Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts)  Tk-444 

6.  Klee  Wyck— The  Story  of  Emily  Carr,  Tk-637N 

7.  West  Wind— The  Story  of  Tom  Thomson,  Tk-96 

8.  Drawing  with  Pencil,  T-4929 

Filmstrips : 

1.  Elements  of  Art  Series: 
Lines,  Pk-1042 
Shapes,  Pk-143 
More  Shapes,  Pk-144 
Solid  Shapes,  Pk-1045 
Color,  Pk-1046 
Using  Color,  Pk-1047 
Proportion,  Pk-1048 
Painting  a  Picture,  Pk-1049 
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2.  Joy  of  Living,  P-418G 

Slides:  (2x2) 

Art  (Grade  I)  S-l 
Art  (Grade  II)  S-2 
Art  (Grade  III)  S-3 
Art  (Grade  IV)  S-4 
Art  (Grade  V)   S-5 
Art  (Grade  VI)  S-6 

note  :  This  list  is  taken  from  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch  catalogs 
for  1950.  Teachers  should  refer  to  current  catalogs  of  the  Branch  for  new- 
titles  and  possible  deletions. 
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